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HOW SHALL THE CROOKED BE MADE STRAIGHT? 



EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE 
University of Minnesota 



The great-grandfather of all modern American textbooks of 
English composition, A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric, has often 
been caviled at because of the unfeeling fashion in which it exposes 
the frailties of the great. The result of calling the attention of the 
just-about-to-be-tutored to the grammatical faux pas of Dickens, 
to the unmaidenly and yet unattached participles of Jane Austen, 
or to the slanginess of Thackeray has seemed to many dubious in 
the extreme. The youthful are accustomed to the ancient men- 
dacities that the classics can do no wrong and that everything in 
print is right. They find it hard, these critics assert, not to copy 
the flaws which have been placed before them, especially with 
such apparent, though unintended, sanction. 

No doubt the critics' objection is in line with universal human 
experience, literary and other. Given a chance to err or to go 
straight as the result of imitation, it is decidedly more human to 
err than not to err. In imitation, the false seems easier to follow 
than the true. The student of journalism flings grammatical and 
mechanical accuracy to the winds and thinks himself licensed to an 
abandon of cheapness, tawdriness, and outworn phrases simply 
because some cheap but undeniably professional brethren of the 
fraternity are thus addicted. The would-be successor to O. Henry 
catches his trick of flashy cleverness, and upsets the reader with 
the indispensable "flip" at the end, missing the quick humanity 
and wide significance of O. Henry at his best. 

The "old Adam" is so strong, the propensity to make the 
wrong choice so great, that it can never with impunity be left out 
of account. The teacher must for this reason always be careful not 
to warn against a possible iniquity which but for the teacher the 
student would never have thought of committing, whatever his 
predisposition to evil. Many students, being told what to do 
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and at the same time what not to do, lost in a complication of 
directions, mistake the wrong road for the right. Especially is 
this true with regard to sentences. Hence some have objected to 
the useful (but too, too many) manuals which have followed in 
Woolley's train and to Woolley's Handbook of Composition itself, 
because they place too much stress on the errors to the extent of 
obscuring the proper forms. 

Sowing the rhetoric text with error is likely to produce a plentiful 
crop of tares. Yet so liberally bestrewn is the average text, 
especially the chapter on sentences, with the rags, bones, and 
hanks of hair from faulty themes — or the writer's deliberately 
disordered imagination — that the reader may well think himself 
(for this reason and others) in a literary morgue. 

With regard to sentences, the question always has been: "Why 
is this sentence wrong?" Never, well, hardly ever: "Why is this 
right?" Always: "What is wrong with this?" and never: "Is 
everything right?" Examinations are too frequently constructed 
on this principle; recitations are too frequently misguided by it. 
A myriad of exercises and examinations have contained the direc- 
tion: "Point out the errors in the following sentences," and have 
followed it with some of the flotsam and jetsam that have given to 
many a chapter on sentences the appearance of an exanimate 
shipwreck. 

The effect on the student is deplorable, on the teacher madden- 
ing. Confronted with the warning: "You must find something 
wrong. Now, what is it?" the student, unable to see the error, 
or his attention distracted from it by something that looks like an 
error, cries "Havoc!" on something entirely innocuous, and 
thereby causes the teacher, not altogether justly, to let slip the 
dogs of war. 

The book of specimens and other selected reading are used to 
set before the student patterns of righteousness so far as diction, 
paragraphs, and larger matters of structure are concerned. But 
with regard to sentences he is asked such questions as: "What 
is the matter with the following sentence: 'Whistling blithely, 
the dog barked and ran beside his master' " ? He is seldom given a 
sentence from a writer recognized as skilled in sentence structure 
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and asked such a question as: "Announced by all the trumpets 
of the sky, arrives the snow. Is the participle announced in this 
sentence used correctly or incorrectly? Why?" With regard 
to the former sentence many students could patter (having seen 
the mcriminating ing by which and by which alone they are accus- 
tomed to descry a participle) "Dangling participle" or "Faulty 
reference of participle. " according to the terminology that their 
teacher favors. Yet in most cases have they learned as much, 
and in as profitable a way, as the student who can satisfactorily 
justify the announced in Emerson's line ? 

Not infrequently, a student will be dissatisfied with the prudent 
answer "dangling participle" of those who have learned to dodge 
the dangers of a little knowledge, and will go rashly on: "A parti- 
ciple should never be used to begin a sentence." No wonder 
he has formulated this generalization; so many instances of 
unattached participles at the beginnings of sentences have been 
brought to his notice, and so little emphasis has been put on 
examples of the participle used correctly in this position. 

Since the student must correct his own errors in sentence 
structure, it is necessary, of course, that he deal with faulty sen- 
tences so that he may learn methods of correction. But the stress 
should always be on the perfection attained and the means of 
attaining it, rather than on the bad example. 

There is something to be said, too, against the use of faulty 
sentences, puny in thought and word in other particulars besides 
those on which his attention is meant to be focused. Even if 
these sentences are, in these respects also, similar to the student's 
own, the objection must still hold that he is subject to the bane- 
fulness of such an environment. In meeting this difficulty, the 
teacher or textbook writer may rind profit in making decrepit or 
spotted the upright or immaculate sentences of good writers. 
The student may learn, for instance, how to point an antithesis 
by telling which he prefers, and why, of the two sentences: 
" (i) The world will little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. (2) We say things 
here the world will not remember very long, but it will never 
forget what they did here. " There is, too, in such a practice the 
incidental advantage that by chewing sentences with real meat 
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in them the student has food for thought, suggestion, or reflection. 
When the members of a well-articulated sentence are thus dis- 
jointed, care ought, as always, to be taken that the admirable 
original is brought into due prominence. 

In many cases, it will not be necessary or desirable to pervert 
the good. Find in the book of specimens a passage rich in effective 
use of pronouns, or of parallel structure. Lincoln's Gettysburg 
speech would satisfy in both respects. The interlacing wrought 
here by the demonstratives is worthy of respect and emulation. 
The neat union of like ideas in like grammatical forms demands 
attention and imitation. Or, to wade into dangerous waters, 
pick out an impeccable unit, begun with a capital and ended with a 
period, but devoid of either verb or subject, and ask the student to 
distinguish it from the type of incomplete sentence on which his 
teacher cries anathema. Adopting the same point of view, ask 
the student to tell why the author of established reputation — or 
the editor or printer for him — has in this or that sentence or 
paragraph used a colon here, semicolons there, and commas else- 
where. 

Some such method ought to be used at the very beginning, 
before the student has become accustomed to the thought that 
learning to write sentences must always take place on fields of 
carnage. Let him be introduced to pronouns and participles, to 
subordinating and co-ordinating conjunctions, as tools well used, 
and he may never grow to look on them as uninteresting pitfalls. 

In this manner, the student's whole attitude toward his com- 
position course, as well as his attitude toward sentences, may be 
favorably affected. In cooking over the desiccated olla podrida 
of sentences gathered from everywhere, but usually issuing from 
puerile brains, the student senses a remoteness from actuality, or 
at least from life that is earnest. Having before him, on the other 
hand, the successful work of successful writers, and looking at 
sentences in their normal association with other sentences, he 
comes to the realization that knowledge and application of gram- 
mar, necessary to the conscious writing of good sentences, is a vital 
thing. 

When sentences are to be considered, why analyze the wrong 
always ? Why not sometimes analyze the right ? 



